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NATIONAL STATUES, 


KING CHARLES THE FIRST, BY LE SUR, 
CHARING CRQSS. 

In viewing the improvements which have been so 
extensively and judiciously made in various parts 
of London, it is difficult for even those most conver- 
sant with the former streets and houses, to assign 
to them their respective sites: to say, here was the 
narrow part of the strand, where Exeter Change 
used to stand; there you went up a court, at the 
end of which appeared a glimpse of the superb 
church of St. Martin: in this spot stood the old 
Golden Cross ; and still further on, Carlton House 
exhibited its grand front. . 

What shall we say then, when we look into the 
ancient histories and maps of this great metropolis ? 
When we read of a fox-hunt in the parish of St. 
Giles’*; find a meadow, named the Seven Acres, 
where Long Acre now stands; Covent, or Convent, 
Garden, consisting of fields, hedges, and thatched 
houses ; and meet with a hermitage close to the vil- 
lage of Charing, at present the busy, and often 
crowded Charing Cross. It was here that Edward 
the First built a beautiful wooden cross, in honour 
of his beloved Queen Eleanor; this was afterwards 
removed for one of stone, which was destroyed 
during the time of the Reformation. 

On the same spot stands the splendid bronze 
statue of King Charles the First, which, since the 
additional opening lately made in the neighbourhood, 
is seen to uncommon advantage. It was cast in 1633, 
by Le Sceur, for the great Earl of Arundel, but was 
not erected (in its present state) till the year 1678, 
when it was placed on the pedestal, the latter being 
the work of Grinlin Gibbons. The Parliament, in 
the time of Cromwell, had ordered this statue to be 
sold and broken to pieces; but John Rivers, the 
brazier, who purchased it, having more taste, or 
more loyalty than his masters, buried it uninjured, 
and showed them some fragments of brass in token 
of his obedience. An amusing anecdote is told re- 
specting this brazier: for the purpose, most likely, 
of better concealment, he cast a great number of 
knife-handles, &c., which he sold as if made of the 
broken statue; they were bought with great eager- 
ness by the Royalists, through affection for their 
monarch, and by the commonwealth party as a mark 
of triumph over the murdered sovereign. 

Charles is admirably represented, the size of life, 
in armour, his head uncovered, and looking towards 
Whitehall. The figure of the horse is extremely 
spirited, but has been thought by many too large 
and unwieldy. A common error prevails, which re- 
flects on the accuracy of the artist, that this horse 
is withou‘ a saddle-girth, but, on a close inspection, 
one may certainly be discovered. On the 14th of 
April, 1810, the sword, buckles, and straps, fell from 
this statue. The pedestal is seventeen feet high, orna- 
mented, and enclosed within a rail of iron-work. On 
the 29th of May, the anniversary of the restoration 
of Charles the Second, this statue is generally seen 
covered with boughs of oak. 

The National Statues of kings, and of distin- 
guished public characters, which are open to the 
view of every passing traveller in London, are 
worthy of more notice, generally speaking, than 
they receive. Some possess great interest from the 
histories connected with the originals, others from 
the excellent workmanship which they exhibit, and 
many on both these accounts. 

Having furnished the above notice of Le Sceur’s 





* See Saturday Magazine, vol. i., p. 149. 
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Charles the First, we propose that it should form 
the first of a Series ; intending to introduce into our 
columns the monumental figures of succeeding Kings 
of England, and of other famous persons, who, 
during life, or after their death, have been esteemed 
worthy of such a memorial. 





ON THE LOSS OF RELATIONS AND 
FRIENDS. 

Our friends were given us by God, who can raise 
up others; and their being taken away, one after 
another, is an awful admonition to us to prepare for 
our own approaching death, and to stand ready to 
relinquish every worldly possession and enjoyment, 
when that period shall arrive. 

But merely to bear with patient resignation the 
loss of friends, is not the whole of the fruit which 
our faith and trust in God ought to produce. We 
should “ give thanks to God for every thing,” even 
‘or that most afflictive dispensation of his Provi- 
dence, the death of relations and friends, “ for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us.” 
We ought, with Ambrose, rather to rejoice that we 
had such a father or mother, such a husband or 
wife, such a son, daughter, or friend, than com- 
plain that we have lost them; for the one was the 
free gift of God, the other the debt of nature. His 
granting us such a blessing was a gracious act of his 
bounty ; His withdrawing it is but recalling His 
own. Ought we not, therefore, to praise Him for 
his goodness, and for the comfort that we experienced 
whilst we enjoyed the blessing he vouchsafed us }— 
SHEPHERD. 





INDUSTRY. 

THERE are many teachers who profess to show the nearest 
way to excellence; and many expedients have been in- 
vented by which the toil of study might be saved. But 
let no man be seduced to idleness by specious promises. 
Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward of 
labour. It argues, indeed, no small strength of mind, to 
persevere in habits of industry, without the pleasure of 
perceiving those advances; which, like the hand of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, 
yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation. 

There is one precept, however, in which I shall only be 
opposed by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not 
afraid that I shall repeat it too often. You must have no 
dependence on your own genius. If you have great talents, 
industry will improve them; if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is 
denied to well-directed labour; nothing is to be obtained 
without it——Sir Josnua Reyno ps. 





Tue difference between prejudices and other opinions doth 
not consist in this, that the former are false, and the latter 
true; but in this, that the former are taken upon trust, 
and the latter acquired by reasoning. He who hath been 
taught to believe the immortality of the soul, may be as 
right in his notion as he who hath reasoned himself into 
that opinion. It will then by no means follow, that be- 
cause this or that notion is a prejudice, it is therefore false. 
The not distinguishing between prejudices and errors is a 
prevailing oversight. BERKELEY. 





Pxato entertained some of his friends at dinner, and had 
in the chamber a couch neatly and costly furnished. Dio- 
genes came in, and got upon the couch, and trampled it, 
saying, “ I trample upon the pride of Plato.” Plato mildly 
answered, “ But with greater pride.’——-Lorp Bacon. 


Or the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible by themselves ; 
and the process is continued by petty provocations and 
incivilities, sometimes peevishly returned, and sometimes 
contemptuously neglected, which would escape all attention 
but that of pride, and drop from any memory, but that of 
resentment.———Dr, JOHNSON. 
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FROM 
TUSSER’s Poems. 
1573. 


What Wisdom more, what better Life, than pleaseth Gop 
to send, ; 

What Worldly goods, what longer use, than pleaseth Gop 
to lend ? 

What better Fare, than pure content, agreeing with thy 
wealth, : 

What better Guest, than trusty Friend, in sickness and in 
health ? : 

What better Bed than conscience good, to pass the night 
with sleep, 

What better Work than daily care, from sin thyself to 
keep? 

What better Thought than think on Gop, and daily him 
to serve, 

What better Gift than to the poor, that ready be to starve? 

What greater praise of Gop and man, than Mercy for to 
shew, 

What merciless* shall mercy find, that mercy shews to 
few ? 

What worse Despair, than loath to die, for fear to go to hell, 

What greater Faith, than Trust in Gop, through Christ 
in Heaven to dwell. 


* i, e. What merciless man. 





THE RUINS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Tuis magnificent abbey, the remains of which form 
an interesting and beautiful ruin, the most perfect, 
perhaps, of the kind in England, was originally 
founded for monks of the Cistercian order ; the Cis- 
tercian being a branch of the Benedictine, which 
was the most ancient of all the monastic orders. 

The history of the foundation of Fountains abbey 
is curious. It appears that the Cistercian abbey of 
Rieval, in Yorkshire, attracted great attention, from 
the sanctity of its inmates, when some monks of 
the Benedictine monastery of St. Mary’s, at York, 
became desirous of adopting the same rules, and of 
withdrawing from their convent; a measure strongly 
opposed by Galfridus, their abbot, as implying a re- 
flection on his government. After appealing to 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, and experiencing 
considerable annoyance from the abbot, who laid his 
complaint before the king, the monks at length (in 
the year 1132), had certain lands assigned to them 
by the Archbishop, about three miles west of Ripon, 
for the purpose of erecting a monastery. This spot, 
which is said to have been fitter for the habitation of 
wild beasts than of human beings, was called Skell 
Dale, from a rivulet of that name which ran through 
it. It lay between two steep hills, a most romantic 
situation, surrounded with rocks and woods, and had 
never been cultivated. Having chosen Richard, the 
prior of St. Mary’s, for their abbot, they retired to 
this wilderness in the depth of winter, without any 
house to cover them, or certainty of provision to sub- 
sist on. In the midst of the vale stood a large elm, 
on which they placed a thatch of straw; under this 
they are said to have “slept, ate, and prayed, the 
archbishop for some time supplying them with bread, 
and the stream with drink.” Some cleared a small 
spot for a garden; others formed a humble shed, to 
serve as a chapel; but it is supposed that they 
shortly quitted the shelter of the elm for that of seven 
yew-trees, growing on the south side of the spot where 
the abbey now stands. These were all very lately, and, 
probably, still are, in existence, except the ‘largest, 
which was blown down about the middle of the last 
century ; they are of extraordinary size, the trunk 
of one being upwards of twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference at the height of three feet from the ground : 
we may hence infer their great age, and the proba- 
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bility, according to the common tradition, of their 
having served the purpose of a shelter for the monks, 

‘Their first winter being over, and the Cistercian 
discipline being established among them, the monks 
found their number increase, and with it their priva- 
tions; being reduced to the necessity of eating the 
leaves of trees and wild herbs, boiled with a little 
salt; yet they neither despaired, nor withheld their 
charity. ‘It is recorded, that, one day, when the 
store for all the monks was only two loaves and a 
half, a stranger requested a morsel of bread, when 
the abbot ordered one of the loaves to be given to 
him, saying, “ God would provide for them ;” a 
hope soon realized by the unexpected arrival of a 
cart-load of bread, sent them as a present from 
Eustace Fitz-John, owner of the neighbouring castle 
of Knaresborough. For a few years they suffered 
severe hardships, and were on the point of leaving 
the place, when Hugh, Dean of York, desired that, 
after his death, his body and all his wealth should be 
carried to the abbey of Fountains. This important 
addition to their resources was soon followed by the 
assignment of the whole property of Serlo and Tosti, 
two canons of York. Benefactions then poured in 
from other quarters; the abbey was endowed with 
various privileges by kings and popes, and greatly 
increased, both in the extent of its possessions and 
the number of its monks, 

In 1140, it was consumed by fire, but was begun 
to be restored in 1204, when the foundations of the 
church were laid; and in less than forty years from 
that time, the fabric, of which the present are the re- 
mains, was completed, John De Cancia being abbot. 
Such was the reputation for sanctity in which the 
monks of this abbey were held, that it frequently re- 
ceived large donations from the great northern barons, 
who were ambitious of obtaining the space of a few 
feet within its walls as a receptacle for their bones. 
Among these, were some members of the ancient and 
noble family of Percy ; particularly Lord Richard de 
Percy, who had distinguished himself in the barons’ 
wars, in the reign of King John, and was appointed 
one of the twenty guardians to see the Great Charter 
duly observed. He was buried in Fountains abbey ; 
as well as his great nephew, Lord Henry de Percy, 
one of the principal commanders under King Edward 
the First, in his wars in Scotland. The Percy 
family were considered the hereditary patrons and 
benefactors of the abbey, and were often applied to 
for protection and assistance in any matter of difli- 
culty. From the small beginning described above, 
this establishment became exceedingly rich in land, 
plate, and cattle, and when visited in 1537, previously 
to the dissolution of the religious houses, was found 
to be one of the most opulent in the county. At 
that time, great complaint was made against Thirske, 
the thirty-seventh abbot, for misconduct ; and he was 
afterwards executed at Tyburn, in company with 
some other persons concerned in an insurrection in 
Yorkshire. 

The site of this abbey, with a large portion of its 
estates, was sold by Henry the Eighth to Sir Richard 
Gresham ; after which they passed through various 
hands, till purchased by William Aislabie, Esq., of - 
Studley Royal, who annexed the aboye ruins to his 
pleasure-grounds. The Studley estate, including 
Fountains abbey, devolved, in 1808, to his descend- 
ant, Miss Laurence, who is now the owner of this 
splendid property. 

The length of the church is 351 feet ; that of the 
transept 186 feet ; the great tower at the north end 
of the transept is 166 feet high, and 24 feet square. 
Near the pavement of the altar lies a stone coffin, 
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in which it is said that Lord Henry de Percy was 
buried, in 1315; and in a chapel to the left is a 
broken stone figure, in full armour, supposed to re- 
present one of the earls of Mowbray. The tombstones 
of the two abbots who built the present structure 
remain, the inscriptions on them being legible. 

No depredation appears to have been wantonly 
committed on this venerable pile; and time has 
spared many traces of its former beauty and extent. 
In addition to the church, the admirer of antiquity 
still enjoys a view of the chapter-house (over which 
was formerly the library and scriptorium, or writing- 
room); the refectory, or dining-room, on one side of 
which is the reading-gallery, where the Scriptures 
were read to the monks during meals ; the cloisters, a 
vast extent of 300 feet long and 42 broad; near to 
one end of which is a stone basin, 6 feet in diameter ; 
the dormitory, over the cloisters, and of the same 
dimensions ; the kitchen, with its two spacious and 
arched fire-places, each about fifteen feet wide ; the 
cloister-garden, 120 feet square, planted with shrubs 
and evergreens. Besides the large ruins here de- 
scribed, there are found in various parts, among the 
trees and shrubs, fragments of the appendages to this 
celebrated monastery. 

It is not known with certainty why this abbey 
received the name of Fountains. Two reasons have, 
however, been assigned: the first is, that the cele- 
brated founder of the Cistercian order, St. Bernard, 
having been born at Fountaines, in Burgundy, it was 
so called in honour of him. But the late Dr. Whita- 
ker, an excellent authority, in his History of Craven, 
discovers another, and a very ingenious derivation : 
Skell, the rivulet which flows near it, signifies a foun- 
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tain ; and he states that the first name by which this 
house was known, was the abbey of Skeldale. The 
monks, who wrote in Latin, termed it De Fontibus, or 
Of Fountains ; and the latter title was preserved. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
No. II. Potrypr. 


TuE different species of sponge, which the Microseope 
has discovered to be the habitations of Polypi, are 
very interesting objects; when viewed with an instru- 
ment of a moderate power, 
they present to theeye a 
curious mass of net-work, 
which once formed the cells 
of the Polypus. If the power 
is increased, the remains of 
the little tenants may some- 
times be detected. These 
consist of a small bony or 
chalky axis, like a needle, 
which, when the animal was 
living, formed the centre of 
its body. 

There is a small species of sponge found frequently 
among seaweeds on the 
English coast, from its ap- — Fig-2 A 
pearance called “ Crumb- 
of-bread sponge,” which, 
when placed under the SSS 
magnifier, seems to be al- 
most entirely composed of @ 
banches of little needles, 
lying across each other like 
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net-work. B is a magnified representation of the small 
piece of this species seen at a. When dry, the little 
needles, or spicule, are so extremely fine and sharp, 
as to cause a most irritating itching, if unluckily 
they should get between the fingers of the observer. 

The animal of the Corallines*, which are found so 
abundantly on every coast, 
attached to stones and other 
substances, belong to the 
same class, and the houses 
they construct are excellent 
objects for the microscope. 

The annexed cuts are re- 
presentations of five ditferent 
species, engraved of the na- 
tural size, and accompanied 
by a portion considerably 
magnified. _ 













In figures 3, 4, and 5, the Polypi themselves are 

seen, with their feelers put forth in search of prey. 
Fig. 3. Sertularia pumila, Great tooth-coralline. 

polyzonias, Sea-tamarisk. 

halecyna, Herring-bone coralline. 

antennina, Lobster’s-horn coralline. 

lendigera, Nit coralline. 

Fig. 8 represents a magnified view of the Hydra 
brunnea, or brown Hydra, 
another species of Polypus, 
which is not uncommon in 
fresh water in the months 
of July and August. The 
cut shows the manner in 
which the young are pro- 
duced. These Polypi have 
been the subjects of many 
curious experiments, which 
show the surprising tenacity 
of life in the lower orders of 
animals, They have been —— 
cut across, divided lengthwise, and even turned inside 
out, and yet each portion has not only continued 
living, but has become a perfect animal. 

Sea-weed and other substances, which have been 
left for some time undisturbed, are frequently 
found covered with a chalky incrustation, which ap- 
pears to the naked eye like net-work, but, if placed 

* The corallines appear to the naked eye, from their branching 
form, and from being fixed atthe base to some other substance, more 
like vegetable than animal productions, and for a long time were 


known by the name of Zoophytes, that is, animal plants, and were 
considered as the link between animal and vegetable life. 
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under a moderate power, exhibits a series of little 
cells or chambers, most beautifully formed : each of 
these tiny nests originally contained a living creature. 
The name given to these Polypi is Flustra, and they 
are extremely abundant on the sea-coast in every 
latitude. 


Figures 9 and 10 are different species. 


Fig.10. 





_A, fig. 9, is a piece of the Flustra of the natural 
size, covering a sea-weed; Bis an enlarged view of 
the.cells ; and c the animal itself. 





Fig. 9. Flustra foliacea, Broad-leaved hornwrack. 
10. --——— pilosa, Prickly hornwrack. 
11. Chalky axis or centre of a coralline very common on 
the English coast. 
12. The great tooth-coralline, covered with minute shells, 


13. The pitcher hornwrack, a native of the Red Sea. 
14. Animal of a polypus very highly magnified. 

The red coral of commerce, of which beads and 
necklaces are made, is formed by an animal of the 
class Polypi ; but instead of this stony deposit 
becoming a dwelling-place, in which its ingenious 
architect retreats for safety from outward injury, it 
merely answers the purpose of a strong support, 
surrounded by a thin fleshy substance, in which a 
numerous tribe of minute Polypi form their fragile 
dwellings. 

In contemplating the slight and diminutive forms 
of this curious portion of the animal kingdom, we 
are apt to consider them as acting some very subor- 
dinate part; but the geologist can inform us, that 
the united and constant efforts of these specks of 
animation have been productive of gigantic effects. 
A great portion of the South Sea Islands have their 
foundations formed of coral reefs ; that is, immense 
masses of different species of corals and corallines, 
in which, in the first instance, sea-weeds and other 
substances became entangled; as these rotted, a 
vegetable mould was produced ; the sea-birds fre- 
quented them, and brought different kinds of seed 
from other places, whose growth and decay still con- 
tinued to add to the soil, till at length it became of 
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sufficient depth and substance to offer a resting-place 
to some enterprising fisherman. 

Montgomery, in his poem of the Pelican Island, 
gives the following beautiful description of the formra- 
tion of one of these islands. 

I marxK’D a whirlpool in perpetual play, 

As though the mountain were itself alive, 
And catching prey on every side, with feelers 
Countless as sunbeams, slight as gossamer. 

Compress'd like wedges, radiated like stars, 
Branching like sea-weed, whirl'd in dazzling rings; 
Subtle and variable as flickering flames, 

Sight could not trace their evanescent changes, 

Nor comprehend their motions, till minute 

And curious observation caught the clue 

To this live labyrinth—where every one, 

By instinct taught, perform'd its little task. 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 

With simplest skill, and toil unweariable, 

No momenf and no movement unimproved, 

Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 

To swell the heightening, brightening, gradual mound, 

By marvellous structure climbing toward the day. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; 

Hence what Omnipotence alone could do, 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects, 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed : 

Slime the material; but the slime was turn’d 

To adamant by their petrific touch ; 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 

Their masonry imperishable. * * * * * 
ee ee 8 © © * A point at first, 

It peer'd above those waves a point so small, 

I just perceived it fix'd where all was floating ; 

And when a bubble cross‘d it, the blue film 

Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 

That speck became a handbreadth; day and night 

It spread, accumulated, and ere long 

Presented to my view a dazzling plain, 

White as the moon amid the sapphire-sea. 

Compared with this amazing edifice, 

Babel's stupendous folly, though it aim’d 
To scale heaven's battlements, was but a toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy. 

Nine times the age of man that coral-reef 
Had bleach'd beneath the torrid noon, and borne 
The thunder of a thousand hurricanes, 

Raised by the jealous ocean, to repel 
That strange encroachment on his old domain. 

Fragments of shells, dead sloughs, sea-monsters’ bones, 
Whales stranded in the shallows, hideous weeds 
Hurl‘d out of darkness by the uprooting surges ; 
These with unutterable relics more, 

Heap'd the rough surface, till the various mass, 
By Nature's chemistry combined and purged, 
Had buried the bare rock in crumbling mould. 

All seasons were propitious; every wind, 

From the hot Siroe to the wet Monsoon, 

Temper'd the crude materials ; while heaven's dew 
Fell on the sterile wilderness as sweetly 

As though it were a garden of the Lord. 





THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 

BY THE HON. G. TUCKER, OF VIRGINIA. 
Davs of my youth! ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth! your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth! ye are furrow d all oer: 
Strength of my youth! all your vigour is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions are flown. 
Days of my youth! I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth! I’m content you should fall ; 
Eyes of my youth! ye much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth! bathed in tears have you been 
Thoughts of my youth! ye have led me astray ! 
Strength of my youth! why lament your decay? 
Days of my age! ye will shortly be past; 
Pains of my age! but a while can ye last ; 
Joys of my age! in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age! be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age! dread not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age! be ye fix'd on your Gop! 
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TAXES. 
Parr I. 

WE read in Scripture (Nehemiah iv. 17), that when 
the Jews returned from the captivity, and began to 
rebuild the walls of their city, they were so beset by 
enemies that they were forced to be constantly armed 
and on their guard; and, for fear of a sudden attack, 
each man worked with one hand only, and the other 
hand held a weapon ready. In this way it would 
take at least two men to do the work of one. But the 
danger they were in, obliged them to put up with 
this inconvenience. 

Many countries in the East are at this day nearly 
in the same condition. They are so infested by 
robbers, chiefly Arabs, always roaming about in 
search of plunder, that no man can hope ‘to escape 
being robbed, unless he is well armed, and on his 
guard. Travellers tell us, that when a husbandman 
goes to sow his fields, he takes with him a companion 
with a sword or spear, to protect him from being 
robbed of his seed-corn. This must make the 
cultivation of the ground very costly; because the 
work which might be done by one man, requires 
two; one to labour, and the other to fight. And both 
must have a share of the crop which would otherwise 
belong to one. And after all, the protection of 
property must be very imperfect. For you may sup- 
pose the robbers will often come in such force, as to 
overpower the defenders, and plunder the industrious 
of all the fruits of their labours. Accordingly, in 
these countries, there is very little land cultivated. 
Most of it lies waste ; the inhabitants are few; not 
one twentieth of what the land could maintain ; and 
these few are miserably poor. And all this is owing 
to the insecurity of property. 

And the same is the case in all Countries where 
the people are savages or nearly savages. Most of 
the time, and labour, and care of a savage, is taken 
up in providing for his defence. He is occupied in 
providing arms for his protection, against those 
whom he is able to fight ; or in seeking hiding-places 
from those who are too strong for him. In the 
islands of New Zealand, several families are obliged 
to join together, and build their little cabins on the 
top of a steep rock, which they fence round with a 
trench and sharp stakes, to protect them against their 
neighbours of the next village. And after all, they 
are often taken by surprise, or overpowered. In such 
countries as that, there are a hundred times as many 
people killed every year, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as in any part of Europe. It is true that there 
is not so much property lost; because there is very 
little to lose. For people must be always exceedingly 
poor in such countries. In the first place, above 
half their time and labour is taken up in providing 
for their safety; and in the next place, this is so im- 
perfectly done after all, that they can never be secure 
of the fruits of their industry. 

The remedy for this miserable state of things is to 
be found in settled Government. The office of a 
Government is to afford protection ; that is, to secure 
the persons and property of the people from violence 
and fraud. For this purpose it provides ships of war, 
and bodies of soldiers, to guard against foreign ene- 
mies, and against pirates, bands of robbers, or 
rebels ; and also provides watchmen, constables, and 
other officers, to apprehend criminals; judges and 
courts of justice for trials; and prisons for confining 
offenders ; and, in short, every thing that is neces- 
sary for the peace and security of the people. 

The expenses of the army and navy, and of every 
thing that Government provides, are paid by the 
People: and it is but fair that we should pay for all 
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these things, since they are for our benefit. We pay 
Taxes and Government-Duties for these purposes. 
Taxes are the price people pay for being governed 
and protected. They correspond to the hire which 
the husbandman, in eastern countries, must pay to 
his companion who carries the spear or sword, to 
guard him from robbers. 

Some people do not understand this, or do not 
recollect it. Many are apt to think Taxes quite a 
different kind of expense from all others ; and either 
do not know, or else forget, that they receive any 
thing in exchange for the Taxes. But, in reality, this 
payment is as much an exchange as any other. You 
pay money to the baker and butcher for feeding you, 
and to the tailor for clothing you; and you pay the 
King and Parliament for protecting you from being 
plundered, murdered, or cheated. Were it not for 
this, you could be employed scarcely half your time 
in providing food and clothing, and the other half 
would be taken up in guarding against being robbed 
of them; or in working for some other man whom 
you would hire to keep watch and to fight for you. 
This would cost you much more than you pay in 
Taxes; and yet you may see, by the example of 
savage nations, how very imperfect that protection 
would be. Even the very worst Government that ever 
was, is both much better and much cheaper than no 
Government at all. Some of the Roman emperors 
were most detestable tyrants, who plundered and 
murdered great numbers of innocent men: yet even 
under their reigns there were not so many of their 
subjects (in proportion to their numbers) plundered 
or murdered, in ten years, as there are among the 
New Zealanders, and other savage tribes, in one year. 


Part II. 


You understand, now, that taxes are the hire or 
price paid to Government, in exchange for protection ; 
just as any other payment is made in exchange for 
any thing we want. 

There is, however, one important difference; that 
other payments are left to each man’s choice; but 
every one is obliged to pay the Taxes. If I do not 
choose to buy shoes of a shoemaker, but to make 
shoes for myself at home, or to go without them, I 
am at liberty to do so: and the same with other such 
payments. But it is not so with the payments to 
Government. If any one should say, “I choose to 
protect my own person and property myself, without 
any assistance from soldiers, or sailors, or constables, 
or judges, and therefore I will not pay Taxes;” the 
answer would be: “ Then go and live by yourself, in 
the wilds of America, or in some such Country; or 
join some tribe of wild Indians, and live as they do: 
But, while you live with us, in a Country which has a 
Government, you cannot, even if you wish it, avoid 
partaking of the protection of government. The 
fleets and armies, which keep off the foreign enemies 
from plundering the Country, are a defence to you, as 
well as to us; you are protected, as well as we, by 
the laws and officers of justice, from the thieves and 
murderers, who would otherwise be let loose on 
society. Since, therefore, the Government must, 
whether it will or no, afford you a share of its protec- 
tion, itis fair that you should be obliged, whether 
you will or no, to pay your share of its expenses. 
But if you are so foolish as not to like this bargain, 
you must leave the Country, and go and live some 
where else in the wilderness.” 

It is quite fair, then, that as long as a man lives in 
any Country, he should be obliged to submit to the 
Government, and to pay the Taxes: and how much 
each shall pay is determined by the Government. 
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There is one great difference between this exchange 
and all others; when you hire a man to work for 
you, you make your own bargain with him; and if 
you and he cannot agree as to the rate of payment, 
you will employ some one else instead. But the Go- 
vernment of any country, whether it be a King, or a 
President, or a Senate, or Parliament, or, in short, 
whatever kind of Government it is, must always have 
power to make all the People submit; since otherwise, 
it could not perform the office of protecting them. 
It is not left to each person’s choice, therefore, how 
much he shall pay for this protection; but Govern- 
ment fixes the Taxes, and enforces payment of them. 

Many governments have made a bad use of this 
power, and have forced their subjects to pay much 
more than the reasonable expenses of protecting and 
governing the country. In some Countries, and in 
this‘-among others, the people are secured against 
this kind of ill-usage by choosing their own go- 
vernors ; that is, the Members of Parliament, with- 
out whom no laws can be made, or Taxes laid on. 

It is very right to require that the public money 
should not be wastefully spent, and that we should 
not be called on to pay more than is necessary. But 
many persons are not so thankful as they ought to 
be for the benefit which they enjoy, in living under 
the protection of a Government, because they do not 
know, or do not consider, the wretched condition of 
those who are without any regular Government. Of 
all the commodities we pay for, there is none so 
cheap, compared with what it would cost us to pro- 
vide ourselves with it, as the protection which is 
afforded us by Government. If we all made clothes 
and shoes for ourselves, instead of buying them of 
the tailor and shoemaker, our clothes and shoes 
would indeed be much worse than they are, and 
would cost us much more. But we should be far 
worse off still, if each of us had to provide by him- 
self for the defence of his own person and property. 
Such protection as he would be thus able to obtain, 
would cost a great deal and be worth very little. 


Part III. 


Mucu the greatest part, however, of the Taxes that 
are paid, goes to the expenses, not of the present 
year, but of past years; that is, to pay the inter- 
est on the National Debt. During our long and 
costly wars, much more was spent in each year than 
could be raised by taxes. Government, therefore, 
borrowed money of rich merchants and others, en-: 
gaging to pay interest on this till it should be repaid, 
which most of it has not been, and perhaps never 
will be. The lenders, therefore, received, in exchange 
for their money, annuities ; that is, a right to receive 
so much a year out of the Taxes raised by Govern- 
ment; and these annuities, which we call Govern- 
ment-Securities, or property in the Funds, may be 
sold by one person to another, or divided among 
several others, just like any other property. When 
a poor man has saved up a little money, he generally 
puts it into the Funds, as it is called, or deposits it 
in a Savings’ Bank, which does this for him ; he is 
then one of the Government Creditors, and receives 
his share of the Taxes. You see, therefore, tiat if 
the. National Debt were abolished by law, without 
payment, many, even of the labouring classes, would 
lose their all; and the English nation would not 
be relieved of the burden; since it would be only 
robbing one set of Englishmen for the benefit of 
another set. 

We may be sorry that so much money was for- 
merly spent on gunpowder, which was fired off, and 
on soldiers’ coats and ships, which were worn out; 
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but nothing we can now do can recalb this, any more 
thanglasteyear's snow. The expense,is over and past, 
apd the Taxes raised to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed, are not .so mueh lost to the Country, but 
only so much shifted from one to another. All of 
us contribute to pay this in Taxes: and all govern- 
ment creditors, that is all who have moncy in the 
Funds, or the Savings’ Banks, receive their share of 
it, as a just debt. Thusthe Taxes find their way 
back into many a poor man’s cottage who never 
suspects it. 

I have said that the far greater part of Taxes are 
raised for this purpose; that is, for paying the in- 
terest of the National Debt. The following calcu- 
lation will make this clear to you; every twenty shil- 
lings paid in Taxes, are disposed of in about these 
proportions :— 


Expenses of the Army, Navy, &e. . ...+. 7 2 
King, Judges, Ministers of State, 
and other Public Officers . . | 
Pensions and Sinecure Places, ¢.e.>Civil List . 0 10 
those that have no duties belong- 
ar ey a ree 
Interest of the National Debt . . .... 2.412 0 


ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL. 


MONDAY, 22nd, 


1509 Henry VII., King of England, first sovereign of the House 
of-Tudor, died at Richmond, in Surrey, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign. He acquired 
the crown by the battle of Bosworth, fought on the 22nd of 
August, 1485, in which Richard III. was killed; but 
strengthened his title to it by marrying the heiress of the 
House of York. 

1663 The Royal Society of London first incorporated by charter. 

1676 De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch admiral, slain in a naval 
action with the combined French and Spanish Fleet off the 
coast of Sicily. 

1715 A*total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in London about nine 
o'clock in the morning. For the space of more than three 
minutes, the darkness was so complete, that the stars ap- 
peared, while the birds and animals were in a state of evi- 
dent alarm and trepidation. 

1794 M. de Malesherbes, a.celebrated advocate and man of letters, 
who had recently distinguished himself by his eloquent de- 
fence of Louis X VI., was guillotined in Paris. 

1814 Louis XVIII. held a Court in London, previous to his de- 
parture for France, to the throne of which country the 
triumphs of the allies had restored him. 

TUESDAY, 23rd. 

Sr. Georce’s Day.—St. George is the Patron Saint of England, 
and has been considered as such, according to some authors, ever 
since the early Norman reigns, while others assert that King 
Edward III. first invoked his protection at the battle of Calais in 
1349. So many ridiculous legends, and incredible stories, have been 
handed down relative to this Saint, that his very existence has not 
only been doubted, but even wholly denied by several modern 
writers. Divested of all this extraneous matter, however, the ancient 
and well-authenticated history of St. George of Cappadocia, called 
by the Greeks the Great Martyr, appears to be, that he was born 
of respectable, though not wealthy, Christian parents; that he 
afterwards acquired a large estate in Palestine, and entered into the 
service of Dioclesian the Tyrant, who, in ignorance of his being a 
Christian, gave him the command of a legion, and a seat in council. 
On the breaking out of a persecution against the Christians, St. 
George quitted the emperor's service, and openly distributed his 
whole fortune in their support and assistance. Dioclesian would 
have recalled him, but finding that neither offers of aggrandize- 
ment, or the threats of death, could move him to abandon his faith, 
at length, after putting him several times to the torture, caused him 
to be ignominiously dragged through the streets of the city of Lydda, 
and, finally, beheaded on the 23rd of April, 290.—St. George is 
also the Patron of the most Nonte Orper or tHe Garter, the most 
ancient and most distinguished of the British Orders of Knighthood, 
which was founded by King Edward III. in 1349. All the instal- 
lations and festivals of the Order are held on this day, on which also 
his late Majesty, King George 1V. kept the annual celebration of 
his own birth-day. 

1616 William Shakspeare was born 1564, and died 1616. 

~—— On the same day died Michael Cervantes, the celebrated 
Spanish writer and author of Don Quizote. 

1795. Warren. Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General of Bengal, 
acquitted by the House of Lords of the high crimes and mis- 
demeanours charged against him. The East India Company 
immediately settled a pension of £5000 per annum on him. 

1796 The Dutch Colony of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, 
taken. We still retain it. 

182% Died J. Noilekens, the celebrated sculptor. 

—= A. Arrowsmith, an eminent geographer, famed as a constructor 

of maps and charts throughout Europe and America, died. 
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WEDNESDAY, 24th. 


1625 Died Maurice de. Nassau, Prince of Orange and Stadtholder, 
son of William de Nassau, the first Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. ; 

1731 Died Daniel Defoe, a voluminous writer, but best remembered 
as the author of Robinson Crusoe. 

THURSDAY, 25th. 

Sr. Marx tne Evancetist.—This day is kept as a festival in the 

Reformed Church; in that of Rome it is considered a fast, or day 

of abstinence.—St. Mark was of Jewish parentage, of the tribe of 

Levi; and it was at the house of his mother that the disciples of our 

Saviour usually assembled. He seems to have been first brought te 

the knowledge of divine truth by the Apostle Peter, who calls him 

‘* Marcus, my son;”. and it was probably from the discourse of 

St. Paul that he compiled the book called the Gospel according to 

St. Mark. Having achieved this most important task, he is 

said to have quitted Rome and proceeded te Egypt, where his 

preaching converted multitudes, and he established a bishopric at 

Alexandria. ‘That done, he extended his labours westward, until 

about the year 61, when he returned to superintend the church he 

had founded at Alexandria; here he remained undisturbed until the 
year 68,’ when, on the 25th of April, the heathen burst into the 
church while he was preaching, and, tying his legs together, 
dragged him through the streets and stony places till the flesh was 
torn from his body, and he expired in the most excruciating agony. 

St. Mark is generally represented with a pen in his hand, in the act 

of writing his Gospel, and a winged lion couchant at his feet. 


1595 Died, at Rome, the epic poet of Italy, Torquato Tasso, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. His Jerusalem Delivered has 
been translated several times into every European language ; 
and the united suffrages of the continental nations, who know 
not Milton, assign to it the next place after Homer and Virgil. 

1800 Died, at Dereham, in Norfolk, the amiable William Cowper, 
author of the Task and other poems, which are in the hands 
of every one, and whose universal popularity is evident proof 
of their high merit. His life was spent in the practice of 
every virtue, and his faith was fixed on the Rock of ages; yet 
a large portion of his existence was overshadowed by the 
darkest clouds of morbid melancholy and despair, even, more 
than once, to the temporary overpowering of his reason. 


FRIDAY, 26th. 

1521 Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, in the service of 
the Emprror Charles V., was slain in an action with the 
natives of Matan, one of the Phillippine islands. He had 
been sent on an expedition to expel the Portuguese from the 
Moluccas; and instead of proceeding by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the usual passage, took a westerly course, discovered and 
sailed through the straits connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ocean, which still bear his name ; and had he lived to reach 
Europe, would have been the first captain who had circum- 
navigated the globe. As it was, his vessel, which returned 
to Seville, September 7, 1522, was the first ship by which 
that voyage had been performed. - : 

1716 Died, the celebrated Lord Somers, Lord High Chancellor ot 
England. ~ He was one of the counsel for the seven accused 
Bishops, and actively engaged in bringing about the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

SATURDAY, 27th. 

1785 Prince Leopold of Brunswick was drowned in a desperate, but 
unavailing, attempt to succour the inhabitants of a village 
which was overflowed, and in danger of being swept away, 
by the River Oder. 

1794 Died, at the early age of forty-eight, Sir William Jones, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 
cutta ; a man whose uncommon acquisitions in learning were 
equalled only by the unfeigned devoutness of his heart. As 
an oriental scholar he perhaps exceeded any competitor ot 
his own or any other age. This study confirmed strongly 
the faith of Sir William Jones, and supplied him with new 
weapons for the defence of Revealed Religion. (See Satur- 
day Magazine, vol.i., p. 70. 

1794 Died, at his house in Scotland, aged sixty-four, the celebrated 
traveller, James Bruce, who resided some years in Abyssinia, 
and succeeded in visiting one of the sources of the Nile. 
When his travels were first published, their veracity was 
severely called in question, but subsequent travellers have 
confirmed most of the material facts. 


SUNDAY, 28th. 

Tutrp Sunpay AFTer Easter. 

1434 Geoffry Chaucer, the father of English poetry, died. He was 
buried in the church of St. Saviour’s, or St. Mary Overy, at 
the foot of London Bridge. 

1789 The mutiny broke out on board the Bounty, when Captain 
Bligh, and nineteen other persons, were forced into a small 
boat, and turned adrift in the midst of the Pacific Ocean. In 
the month of June they succeeded in reaching the little 
Island of Timor, after a voyage of 1200 leagues. ‘ 

1825 The Baron Denon, celebrated for his works on the antiquities 
of Egypt, died. 
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